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DISCOURSE. 


JoBXXxiv.  24,  29. — "He  shall  "break  in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number, 
and  set  others  in  their  stead.  When  he  giveth  quietness,  -who  then 
can  mate  tTouhle  ?  And  when  he  hideth  his  face,  who  then  can  hehold 
him?  whether  it  he  done  against  a  nation,  or  against  a  man  only." 

The  beautiful  light  of  this  festive  day  is  strangely  tinged  with  over- 
spreading darkness.  Our  thanksgiving  songs  and  praises  are  blending  with 
the  funeral  dirge  and  with  the  slow,  solemn  throbbing  of  a  nation's  heart 
bereaved.  As  morning's  fragrant  rose  enfolds  the  dew-gem  in  its  petals,  so 
our  young,  joyous  and  beautiful  Republic  has  a  tear-drop  in  its  eye  to-day. 
And  as  beauty  in  tears  the  more  beautiful  is,  so  our  beautiful  Republic 
appears  the  more  glorious  for  the  tears  she  is  shedding  for  her  mighty  dead. 
God  is  breaking  "in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number,  and  setting  others 
in  their  stead ;  and  he  is  doing  it  against  a  nation,  not  against  a  man  only." 
Yet  God  has  blessed,  while  he  has  smitten,  the  nation.  He  has  crowned 
the  labor  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  with  success.  Our  commercial  rela- 
tions have  been  uninterrupted.  Our  husbandmen  have  reaped  luxuriant 
harvests,  and  gathered  rich  fruits  in  abundance.  Our  professional  men  have 
been  prospered.  Our  merchants  have  increased  in  wealth.  Our  manufac- 
turers have  found  a  quick  and  profitable  market  for  their  wares.  Our 
mechanics  and  artizans  have  met  a  just  reward  for  their  toil.  And  while 
the  rich  man's  board  has  groaned  beneath  its  weight  of  luxury,  the  poor 
man's  table  has  been  well  supplied.  "  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness and  the  destruction  that  waste th  at  noonday,"  have  not  been  permitted 
to  scourge  our  land,  as  in  some  years  past.  War  has  not  desolated  our 
fields,  burned  oar  cities,  nor  drunk  the  blood  of  our  noble  sons.  Peace  has 
waved  her  olive-branch  over  our  commerce,  and  all  our  borders.  In  all  this 
is  there  no  reason  for  rendering  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  ?  Yet 
not  alone  for  this  annual  outpouring  of  blessing  and  prosperity  should  we 
pay  our  homage  in  grateful  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  "  Father  of 
Mercies";  but  from  the  "  Empire  State  "  may  a  mead  of  the  richest  and 
holiest  praise  ascend  to  Heaven,  with  each  return  of  this  day,  for  the 
genius  and  perpetuity  of  our  Free  Institutions.  In  these  United  States 
the  royal  highway  to  usefulness,  success,  honor  and  fame,  lies  invitingly 
open  to  all  classes  and  all  persons,  where  integrity,  talent  and  industry  form 
the  substrata  of  the  man.  The  history  of  our  successful  and  great  men  fully 
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justifies  this  statement.  For  example,  of  the  fourteen  citizens  who  have 
been  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  William  Henry 
Harrison,  are  the  only  ones  who  can  claim  exemption  from  the  (otherwise 
universal)  law  of  obscure  and  unwealthy  par.nt  ge.  Forging  their  own 
instruments,  and  using  them  unheralded  and  unaided  by  power  or  wealthy 
<  they  fought  their  way  through  battle-fields,  courts  and  senates,  to  the  proud 
"  Temple  of  Fame,"  where  each  carved  for  himself  a  lofty  niche.  Harrison 
descended  immediately  from  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
remotely  from  one  of  the  Judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  the  block. 
And  the  sire  of  John  Q.  Adams  had,  before  him,  filled  the  proudest  position 
in  the  gift  of  a  great  and  free  people.  What  a  lesson  do  these  facts  teach 
the  noble  and  talented  youth  of  our  country  I ! 

Few  years  so  freighted  with  historical  wealth  as  the  past,  have  ever 
dawned  upon  this  vast,  spreading  realm  of  freedom.  For  history  feeds  not 
upon  the  great  while  living :  but  upon  the  noble,  patriotic,  mighty  dead  she 
feasts  and  grows  rich,  and  so  bestows  on  them  her  most  fragrant  honors. 
In  the  year  past,  a  President  has  been  chosen ;  the  last  two  of  America's 
mighty  triumvirate,  have  left  the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet  to  pass  through 
the  veil,  into  the  august  presence  of  Eternity's  Sovereign.  There  we  leave 
their  spirits — but  to  posterity  we  commit  their  deeds,  their  character  and 
their  fame.  While  the  knell  of  a  Jackson,  an  Adams,  a  Harrison,  a  Calhoun,  K 
a  Polk,  and  a  Taylor,  jet  echoes  on  the  distant  hills  of  our  wide  spreading 
country,  Clay,  like  a  mighty  pine  of  the  primitive  forest,  bows  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  service  before  the  resistless,  triumphal  car  of  death : 
and  Webster,  like  a  huge  column  of  some  magnificent  temple,  falls  suddenly 
into  the  grave,  shaking  to  its  deepest  foundations  the  whole  political  fabric. 

Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  though  dead,  yet  speak ;  and  their  words 
will  be  wafted  by  the  breath  of  history  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
echo  leaps  from  mountain  to  mountain — for  they  spoke  words  instinct  with 
immortality.  Senates  and  Courts ;  aye,  a  nation,  hung  upon  their  eloquent 
lips  with  breathless  awe ;  while  the  world  paused  in  its  course  to  listen — 
then  plucked  leaves  of  laurel  for  their  brows  and  passed  on.  Henry  Clay 
is  one  among  our  eminent  men,  who,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty  and  obscurity,  was  called  to  encounter  in  common  with  Washington, 
Jackson  and  others,  the  sterner  trial  of  early  orphanage.  His  father  was  a 
Baptist  Clergyman  of  fair  talent  and  stern  integrity ;  but  as  he  died  when 
Henry  was  only  four  years  of  age,  his  character  and  habits  could  not  have 
influenced  his  son.  And  hence  he  did  for  him  nothing  beyond  leaving  him 
a  Christian  example  and  an  honest  name.  Henry  Clay  was  born  April 
12th,  1777,  in  a  district  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  which  from  its  physi- 
cal character,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  familiarly  called  the 
Slashes.    And  the  kt  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes,"  is  still  cherished  in  the 
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memory  of  that  community  with  proud  satisfaction.  At  an  early  age  we 
find  him  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  in  Richmond,  Va. — then  in  the 
Law  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Tinsley,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond.  Soon  after,  Chancellor  Wythe  employed  him  as  his 
amanuensis.  Here  was  opened  to  the  aspiring  youth  the  richest  treasures 
of  legal  lore.  His  history  tells  how  well  he  improved  this  opportunity. 
His  position  secured  for  him  the  acquaintance  and  warm  friendship  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  "  Old  Domain" — among  whom  was  Robert 
Brooke,  Esq.,  then  Attorney  General,  and  formerly  Governor  of  Va.  In 
1796  we  find  him  a  pupil  of  this  eminent  man,  pursuing  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  the  law.  He  soon  becomes  captivated  with  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  Classics,  which  he  pursued  with  brilliant  success.  In  1797, 
Mr.  Clay  obtained  a  license  to  practice  his  profession  from  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  his  native  State.  Yet  a  youth,  we  are  called  to  follow 
this  noble  and  heroic  spirit  to  the,  then,  little  village  of  Lexington  in 
Kentucky — the  arena  of  his  early  conflicts  and  triumphs — where  he  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  and  fame.  "  He  went 
to  Lexington,55  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Robertson,  ';  leaning  alone  on 
Providence,  a  widowed  mother's  prayers  and  the  untutored  talents,  with 
which  God  had  been  pleased  to  bless  him.55  For  a  time  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  further  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  and  to  the  general 
discipline  of  his  mind.  He  joined  the  village  debating  club,  but  entirely  re- 
frained from  participating  in  their  discussions ;  until  one  evening,  just  as  the 
question  was  about  to  be  put  for  decision,  he  remarked,  that  "  the  question 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  exhausted.55  Upon  this  he  was  called  out ;  and  for 
the  first  time  he  arose  to  address  the  Society.  His  first  words  were,1' Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury"  So  excessive  was  his  embarrassment  and  timidity  that 
he  blundered  out  the  same  a  second  time,  '*  but  soon  he  broke  forth  into  an 
oration  of  great  logical  strength,  of  extreme  beauty  of  diction,  and  of  thril- 
ling eloquence,  which  excited  the  admiration  and  the  profoundest  respect  of 
his  hearers.55  This  was  the  first  blast  of  that  stirring  trumpet,  which  for 
about  half  a  century  pealed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
arousing  all  that  is  noble  in  action  and  patriotic  in  feeling.  Hence  forward, 
Henry  Clay  belonged  to  his  State,  his  Country  and  the  World.  His  eagle 
eye  was  soon  fixed  on  the  interests  of  his  adopted  State — his  heart  and  in- 
tellect and  eloquence,  were  laid  upon  her  altar,  and  as  we  gaze  at  him  we 
discover  him  advancing  to  the  fore-front  rank  of  party — State  politics. 
Here  he  earned  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Great  Commoner  y"  while  the 
multitude  were  ready  to  pluck  out  their  eyes  for  him.*     His  popularity 

*  Upon  one  occasion  when  he  had  completed  a  popular  harangue  of  great  power  against 
his  opponent,  the  people  literally  bore  him  off  in  their  arms  in  triumph.  The  people  found 
him  ever  with  and  for  them. 
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continued  to  increase  as  his  powers  were  developed,  and  soon  his  fame  had 
spread  throughout  the  land.  Now  gird  up  your  minds,  and  plume  your 
fancy  to  follow  him  from  height  to  height,  from  victory  to  triumph,  through 
the  State  Convention,  summoned  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky — through  the  State  Legislature — where  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  House,  when  but  26  years  of  age — up  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  when  but  29 — and  again  through  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; then  through  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  (the 
chair  of  which  he  was  appointed  to  fill,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the 
first  day  he  set  foot  upon  its  floor,  being  then  but  34  years  of  age. 
This  was  a  high  distinction,  never  before  nor  since  conferred  upon  any 
man).  Still  follow  him  up  to  the  United  States  Senate,  into  the  Cabinet^ 
then  to  Ghent,  where  he  was  foremost  of  the  United  States'  Commissioners 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  her  powerful  and  haughty  rival — Eng- 
land— so  honorable  to  himself  and  so  glorious  to  his  country.  And  yet 
onward  and  upward  he  rises,  till,  like  the  noble  eagle,  he  is  radiant  with  a 
glory  all  his  own.  Mr.  Clay's  first  entrance  upon  political  life  was  proudly 
signalized  by  that  chivalric  boldness,  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  whole  char- 
acter, which  threw  to  the  winds  every  thought  of  personal  popularity,  and 
gave  force  only  to  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart  and  to  his  own  pro- 
found convictions  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principle  he  had  espoused. 
His  nature,  I  conceive,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  the  originator  and  cham- 
pion of  great  public  measures.  Bold,  fearless,  far-seeing  and  eloquent,  he 
would  plan,  digest  and  weigh  a  subject,  and  when  he  formed  a  conclusion  he 
would  stand  upon  it  in  the  face  of  all  opposition ;  throwing  his  impassioned 
and  powerful  mind,  like  a  blazing  comet,  in  a  flood  of  resistless  and  thunder- 
ing eloquence  upon  his  opponents,  bearing  down  all  opposition  before  him. 
Hence,  we  can  account  for  his  uniformly  and  firmly  opposing  the  extension 
of  slave  power  and  slave  territory — for  his  convictions  were  that  the  system 
was  fraught  with  mutual  evil  to  slave  and  master.*  This  also  accounts  for 
his  ardent  admiration  and  noble  efforts  for  Colonization — and  above  all,  for 
his  gigantic  efforts  for  the  "  American  System."  By  the  "  American  Sys- 
tem," we  mean  the  United  States  Bank — Protection  to  Home  Industry — a 
stable,  but  not  high  Tariff— the  Improvement  of  our  Rivers  and  Harbors  by 
the  Federal  Government — and  an  equal  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Public  Lands  among  the  States.  The  advocacy  of  these  measures  has  identi- 
fied him  with  them  in  all  coming  time.  No  Statesman  has  been  more 
thoroughly  American  in  his  character,  or  jealous  of  foreign  encroachments 
or  interference  in  the  affairs  of  our  Goverment,  than  Henry  Clay.  A  fine 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S., 

*  Mr.  Clay  offered  a  number  of  his  slaves  their  freedom  and  they  refused  to  leave  him.     He 
provided  for  their  liberation  in  his  Will. 
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while  a  bill  was  pending  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  supplies 
of  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  other  munitions  of  war,  just  before  the  rupture 
between  England  and  the  United  States  in  1810.  "  For  many  years  after 
the  war  " — ^Revolutionary — said  he,  "  such  was  the  partiality  for  English 
productions  in  this  country,  that  a  gentleman's  head  could  not  withstand 
the  influence  of  the  solar  heat,  unless  covered  with  a  London  hat ;  his  feet 
could  not  bear  the  pebbles  or  the  frost,  unless  protected  by  London  shoes ; 
and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  person  was  consulted  only  when  his  coat 
was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tailor  just  from  London.  At  length,  however, 
the  wonderful  discovery  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these  articles,  combining 
with  equal  elegance  greater  durability."  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  leading 
measures  to  which  he  devoted  his  energies  and  powers,  will  demonstrate 
the  effective  greatness  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  lofty  patriot- 
ism which  animated  him  in  their  advocacy.  On  the  -  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  " — The  reply  to  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Mass.,  on  the  "  Increase  of  the 
Army  " — The  bold  and  able  defense  of  the  "  United  States,  against  the  claims 
of  Spain  upon  our  Louisiana  possessions  " — On  the  "  Increase  of  the  Navy  " 
— On  the  "New  Army  Bill " — Od  "  Internal  Improvements  " — On  the  vigor- 
ous "Prosecution  of  the  War"  of  1812  with  England — On  the  " Seminole 
"War  " — On  the  "  Greek  Kevolution  " — On  "  Protection  to  Home  Industry  " 
— On  "  American  Industry  " — On  "  Colonization  " — On  "  Manufactures  " — 
"  In  Defense  of  the  American  System  " — On  "  Public  Lands  " — On  each  of 
the  three  great  Compromises — viz. :  The  "  South  Carolina  " — the  "  Mis- 
souri " — and  the  "  Slavery  Compromises  " — On  the  "  Sub-treasury,"  and 
other  measures  of  the  gravest  moment,  the  eloquent  and  commanding  voice 
of  Henry  Clay  has  been  heard,  in  defense  of  popular  rights,  and  the  largest 
liberty  consistent  with  the  laws  and  interest  of  our  common  country.  That 
noble  and  patiotic  sentiment,  ascribed  to  almost  all  of  our  public  men,  (re- 
peated and  fathered,  by  all  who  would  be  great — )  viz. :  "  /  know  no  North, 
no  South,  no  East,  no  West?  finds  its  Sire  in  the  "  Great  Commoner  "  of 
Kentucky. 

Warm  and  ardent,  fearless  and  zealous,  lofty,  yet  affable — we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  Henry  Clay  made  friends  and  enemies  to  himself  in  pro- 
fusion. No  man,  since  Washington,  has  been  so  devoutly  and  ardently 
loved  by  a  vast  number  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  so  bitterly  and  persistently 
hated  by  others,  as  Henry  Clay.  No  man  has  been  so  idolized  and  glorified 
by  his  friends,  or  so  traduced  and  vilified  by  his  enemies.  And  yet,  such 
was  his  character  that  he  forced  respect,  where  he  failed  to  win  support. 
His  excursions  through  the  land  were  attended  by  a  series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant demonstrations  from  the  populace.  And  when  his  soul  had  returned 
to  God,  and  his  ashes  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place,  the  nation, 
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without  reference  to  party -ties,  wailed  and  lamented  him ;  and  the  million, 
clad  in  sable,  wept  upon  the  track  of  his  funeral  car. 

Reserving  for  another  place  the  consideration  of  his  Intellectual  and 
Moral  character,  we  turn  from  his  tomb  to  behold  the  "  Great  New  Eng- 
lander."     Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  18th  of  Jan.,  1782 :  hence,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Lord's-day,  Oct. 
24th,  1852,  he  was  70  years,  9  months  and  6  days  old.     The  early  life  of 
Mr.  Webster  has  been  so  recently  presented  to  the  public  eye,  by  the  press 
and  the  eloquent  orator,  that  I  shall  not  pause  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
it.     His  forefathers  performed  good  service  for  their  country,  in  "  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls."     And  the  peculiar  Yankee  character  of  Mr.  Webster 
was  an  honest  inheritance  from  his  New  England  fathers.     Born  among  the 
rocks,  the  cold  blasts  and  the  iron  integrity  of  character,  which  have  ever 
been  the  boast  and  the  glory  of  New  Hampshire  ;  going  on  foot  for  miles  to 
school,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  held  under  the  strictest  parental  and 
moral  discipline,  the  "swarthy  Dan"  commenced  the  development  and 
training  of  that  ponderous  intellect,  whose  stupendous  enginery  has  moved 
this  nation  and  been  felt  by  the  thrones  of  the  world.     At  the  age  of  four- 
teen we  see  him  in  u  Phillip's  Academy,"  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.     Then 
at  "Boscawen,"  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woods.     In  the  sum- 
mer of  1797  he  entered  the  Freshmen  Class  of  Dartmouth  College.     It  is  said 
when  he  graduated,  he  tore  up  his  Diploma&nd  threw  it  into  the  hall  of  the 
President's  house,  saying,  "  I  will  not  depend  upon  College  honors  for  my 
success  in  the  world — Old  Dartmouth   will  hear  from  Daniel  Webster 
again."     And  surely  she  did ;  for  when  she  was  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  he  came  to  her  rescue  and  bore  her  cause  from  Court  to  Court, 
until  at  length,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  triumphantly 
vindicated  her  claims,  and  returned  to  his  "  Alma  Mater "  her  Charter, 
unscathed  by  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  it  had  passed.     On  leaving 
College,  he  commenced  his  legal  studies  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Salisbury. 
He,  like  Clay,  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Latin  Classics.    In  1804  he 
removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  studied  with  Christopher  Gore,  afterwards 
Governor  of  that  State.     The  most  ample  opportunities  were  here  enjoyed 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  legal  education.     In  March,  1805,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1807  as 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.    He 
then  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  resided  for  nine  years.     The  Bar  of 
that  time  presented  a  roll  of  brilliant  names  :  and  Webster  lifted  up  his  elo- 
quent and  potential  voice  as  a  peer  of  them  all.     Soon  after  the  war  with 
England  was  declared.  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress.    The  country  was  seriously  divided  on  the  "  war  question"  some 
advocating  its  rigid  prosecution,  and  others  loudly  declaiming  against  it.    Into 
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the  midst  of  this  cauldron  of  conflicting  sentiment  was  Mr.  Webster  thrown 

[    by  his  constituents.     Mr.  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  immediately 

S   put  Mr.  Webster  on  the  Committee  of  "  Foreign  Affairs,"  which  responsible    ( 

(    station  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country.     His  first  speech  in    ) 

(   Congress  was  founded  on  the  "  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan"  and  took  the   r 

}    House  by  surprise.     It  was  a  stately  and  dignified,  as  well  as  patriotic  and    ( 

eloquent  production.     Time  forbids  my  following  him  through  the  long    > 

pathway  of  his  Legal  and  Political  career,  as  the  able  and  eloquent  Counsel-    ) 

lor,  Representative,  Senator,  Diplomatist  and  Cabinet  Minister,  to  the  zenith    ( 

of  his  Political  and  Legal  fame  and  glory.     But  as  an  illustration  of  his  vast    ) 

resources  and  powers  as  a  Jurist^  a  Statesman  and  a  Diplomatist,  we  may    ) 

mention,  that  the  most  important  cases  in  law  that  have  occurred  for  many    I 

years  past  have  been  intrusted  to  his  care.     If  questions  of  great  intricacy    ) 

and  importance  arose,  involving  Constitutional  Law,  in  any  of  our  States.    / 

Daniel  Webster  must  be  the  umpire  to  decide  them.     Hence,  his  well-earned    ( 

title  of  "  Expounder  and  Defender  of  the  Constitution."     For  it  was  not    ) 

alone  the  ability  and  power  he  displayed  while  defending  and  expounding    ) 

the  glorious  "  Magna  Charta  "  of  the  Federal  Government  that  earned  him    ( 

this  proud  title.     As  a  statesman  he  shone  with  a  more  brilliant  lustre  than    \ 

any  American  living  at  the  time  of  his  death — and  probably  than  any  man    ) 

on  the  earth.     The  power,  the  majestic  stateliness  and  the  overwhelming    I 

eloquence  of  his  speeches,  finds  an  epitome  in  his  reply  to  Col.  Hayne  of  South   ) 

Carolina.     In  the  annals  of  Congress  there  is  not  recorded  a  more  brilliant    ) 

and  triumphant  forensic  effort.     Mr.  Webster  espoused  the  cause  of  the    ( 

North  and  the  Rights  of  the  Federal  Government,  against  the  doctrine  of  { 

State  Rights,  so  ably  enforced  by  Mr.  Calhoun.    In  his  reply  to  Col.  Hayne, 

he  rose  to  a  height  and  grandeur  of  eloquence  which  mortals  rarely  attain. 

And  as  he  proceeded,  his    massive  brow,  his  flashing  eye,  his  noble  bearing, 

his  deep  ponderous  voice,  his  scathing  sarcasm  and  his  invincible  arguments, 

rendered  him  an  object  of  profound  admiration  and  awe  to  his  colleagues, 

,   and  a  terror  to  his  opponents,  upon  whom  he  descended  like  an  impetuous 

torrent,  or  thundering  cataract.     And  yet,  within  his  soul  vast  thoughts,  like 

the  mighty  billows  of  the  deep,  seemed  to  be  surging,  too  big  for  utterance. 

Sepulchral  silence  reigned — the  vast  auditory  were  spellbound — and  he 

raised  the  cap-stone  to  its  place  in  that  masterly  effort,  while  he  pronounced 

in  deepest  tones  of  pathos  the  following  words  of  solemn  significance :  "  When 

my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 

not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 

Union  ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent !     Or  a  land  rent  with 

civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  !     Let  their  last  feeble 

and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now 

known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms 
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and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  nor  pollu- 
ted, not  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory,  as  '  What  is  all  this  worth  V  Nor  those  other  words  of 
delusion  and  folly,  '  Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterwards ;'  but  everywhere, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  American  heart,  Lib- 
erty and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  Language  has 
not  power  to  describe  the  impression  made  upon  the  multitude  present,  by 
this  prince  of  orators  in  that  matchless  production  of  his  genius. 

Webster's  ability  and  skill  as  a  Diplomatist  has  long  been  known  and 
acknowledged.  And  but  just  now  that  acknowledgment  has  been  made  in 
Europe  by  the  leading  journals.  As  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  Dip- 
lomatists of  any  age  he  goes  down  to  history.  I  think  no  American  has 
been  so  often  called  to  this  department  of  responsible  labor,  nor  dis- 
charged it  with  greater  fidelity  and  honor.  In  times  of  trial  and  danger 
all  eyes  looked  with  confidence  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  adjust  the  difficulty,  and  secure  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  and  their 
country.  The  North-eastern  and  the  North-western  boundary  question, 
together  with  others  of  scarcely  less  moment,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
country  in  their  settlement.  His  Foreign  Correspondence  and  his  various 
State-papers,  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  and  able 
records  of  this  Republic.  Up  to  1850,  Mr.  Webster  had  been  the  bold, 
fearless  and  victorious  champion  of  Northern  rights.  He  had  with  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  zeal  opposed  the  extension  of  slave  territory  and 
slave  power,  as  unconstitutional  and  unwise.  But  a  most  serious  alienation 
occurred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  Mr.  Webster  believed  our 
glorious  Union  was  endangered  thereby.  He  entirely  changed  his  course 
of  action  to  meet  the  stern  demands  of  the  case.  His  friends — indeed  the 
entire  North,  became  alarmed.  Men  talked  earnestly,  looked  thoughtful 
and  distressed.  Listen  to  this  little  company  and  you  hear  one  say — The 
sight  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  arms  of  slavery — self-given — in  the  delusive 
hope  that  the  South  would  set  him  down  in  the  Executive  Chair,  is  painful 
to  me  in  the  extreme,  as  a  northern  freeman  ;  and  more  painful  still,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  certain  result  that  he  will  be  laid  from  their  arms  in  the 
grave.*  0,  could  I,  with  one  mighty  sweep  of  the  historic  pencil,  efface 
from  that  magnificent  political  picture,  this  gigantic  error,  I  could  pass  it 
down  to  posterity  with  unmingled  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  would  not  care 
to  paint  him  in  the  Presidential  Chair — for  he  would  have  honored  it  far 
more  than  it  could  have  honored  him.  0,  that  Webster  had  known  this ! ! ! 
Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  North,  in  which  we  all  sympathized,  at  the 


*  This  was  said  in  a  thousand  political  circles  at  the  North,  both  by  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
and  foes. 
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time.  But  pause  and  reflect  for  a  mom  en  t,  upon  the  devotion  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster to  Northern  views  and  interests,  through  a  long  and  brilliant  career ; 
and  cannot  a  more  natural  and  honorable  explanation  of  his  course  of  action 
be  found  1  Upon  mature  reflection,  I  believe  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union  to  have  been  his  grand  and  ruling  motive:  for  he  knew  that  he  would 
alienate  two  of  his  life-long  friends  at  home,  where  he  would  make  one  friend 
and  supporter  at  the  South.  Had  Daniel  Webster  no  more  forecast  and 
wisdom  than  to  believe  he  could  thus  advance  his  prospects  of  the  Presi- 
dency ?  Admitting  him  to  have  been  in  error  in  this  matter,  still  he  will 
shine  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  the  globe. 
His  death  produced  a  deep  and  thrilling  sensation  throughout  the  entire 
Republic.  But  his  Funeral  Pageants  were  not  as  numerous  nor  as  large  as 
those  of  Clay.  But  this  might  have  been  the  result  of  respect  to  his  dying 
request.  Surely  '  God  is  breaking  in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number, 
and  he  is  doing  it  against  this  nation,  not  against  these  dying  Statesmen 
only.' 

Let  us  now  contemplate  and  contrast  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  char- 
acter of  these  tivo  great  and  honored  men. 

Upon  the  sun  there  are  spots,  and  upon  the  purest  and  noblest  characters 
there  are  blemishes.  I  shall  speak  to  these  points  as  a  servant  of  God  and 
a  minister  at  his  holy  altars.  The  death  of  these  statesmen  we  believe  has 
quenched  the  light  of  the  mightiest  orbs  in  our  political  system.  Our 
countrymen  will  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  relative  magnitude 
and  glory  of  these  lights,  now  set  forever.  And  the  judgment  of  other 
nations  may  differ  from  our  own.  Yet  when  time  shall  have  thoroughly 
weighed  their  characters,  their  deeds  and  their  powers  in  the  great  and  im- 
partial balances  of  history,  no  sane  man  can  doubt  but  that  they  will  find 
their  places  far  up  in  the  "  Temple  of  Fame."  Still  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  truly  great  names  on  the  scroll  of  history  more  radically  unlike  and 
distinct  in  their  mental  constitutions.  Webster's  intellect  was  more  mas- 
sive, of  vaster  proportions — Clay's  more  delicately  and  finely  attuned. 
Webster  would  sink  his  line  of  investigation  to  a  profounder  depth — Clay 
would  scrutinize  more  closely  and  analyze  more  thoroughly  all  within  his 
mighty  grasp.  Their  eloquence,  like  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
greatly  differed,  but  each  was  a  deadly  foe  to  his  antagonist.  Webster,  like 
the  Boa-constrictor,  would  swallow  up  an  opponent — Clay,  like  the  Lion, 
would  tear  him  in  pieces.  The  "  Sage  of  Ashland  "  was  more  impassioned 
in  debate,  more  ardent  in  temperament^  more  social  in  his  feelings, 
a  warmer  lover,  and  a  more  bitter  hater.  Clay  came  nearer  the  great 
living  heart  of  his  country.  He  was,  most  emphatically,  the  "  Great 
Commoner."  His  voice  was  the  vox  popzdi.  Webster  dealt  more 
with  Constitutions,   Principles  and   Gordian  knots  of  law.     Clay's  elo- 
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quence  was  as  the  charge  of  well-directed,  heavy  ordnance — the  deadly  can- 
nonading. Webster's  as  the  deep,  ponderous  mutterings  of  the  mighty 
earthquake,  shaking  whole  Continents.  Take  an  illustration  of  each : 
When  Clay  delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  "  New  Army  Bill,"  the  fire  of 
his  eloquence  so  enkindled  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  that  it  burned  an  ( 
all-consuming  flame  upon  the  altar  of  Republican  freedom ;  and  the  cry  rang 
^  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  England  must  not,  shall  not  further 
)  dishonor  our  flag,  by  searching  our  ships,  impressing  our  seamen  and  insti- 
gating the  savage  tribes  to  cruel  and  ignoble  warfare  against  us—"  Let  the 
war  he  prosecuted."  Again,  take  a  passage  from  Webster's  Speech  against 
Col.  Hayne.  Having  with  great  force  and  clearness  shown  the  overruling 
power  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  (to  unite  and  bless  the  whole  coun- 
try) notwithstanding  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  State  Constitutions  and 
State  sovereignty  ;  and  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the  property  as 
well  as  the  bulwark  of  the  individual  States ;  he  breaks  out — "  I  have  not 
)  allowed  myself.  Sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what  might  be 
I  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  cooly  weighed  the  chances  of 
;  perserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken 
(  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of 
)  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of 
this  government,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not 
how  the  Union  could  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While 
the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out 
before  us,  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may 
not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behind." 

The  most  overwhelming  impression  was  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Senate  by  this  masterly  appeal.  South  Carolina  ceased  to  lift  up  the  voice 
of  disunion,  wheeled  into  the  ranks  of  the  Union  again,  and  all  was  peace 
and  safety.  The  greater  activity  of  Clay's  mind,  counterbalanced  the  greater 
mass  of  Webster's.  If  the  writings  of  Webster  shall  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  succeeding  ages,  the  eloquent  voice  of  Clay  exerted  a  greater 
influence  while  in  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  position  assigned 
them  by  history,  this  is  certain,  they  have  been,  to  their  country,  the  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  Oracles  of  their  age.  In  numerous  circles  Mr.  Clay 
has  been  charged  with  an  overweening  ambition.  But  is  ambition  a  crime  ? 
What  would  any  man  be,  or  what  become,  divested  of  all  ambition  ?  A 
cipher,  a  stupid  dunce,  a  blot,  a  reproach  to  humanity.  It  is  ambition — 
curbed  and  trained  'tis  true — that  incites  the  mind  to  all  that  is  good  and 
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great  and  holy.  Show  me  the  man  that  would  have  driven  ambition  from 
the  mind  of  Clay,  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  would  have  put  out  the 
Promethean-fire  of  his  eye— palsied  his  Herculean  arm,  and  silenced  his 
eloquent  tongue  ;  aye  !  dethroned  the  Genius  of  his  mind  and  driven  him 
out  of  the  Senate  Chamber  to  rove  among  the  herd  of  common  men.  Am- 
bition is  the  tongue  of  flame  that  heats  the  boiler  of  the  mind,  and  drives 
its  mysterious  enginery.  It  is  the  Archimedean-lever  with  which  men  rear 
those  lofty  and  massive  monuments  where  History  sits  enthroned  amidst 
her  richest  laurels.  Without  a  holy  ambition  to  be  great  and  good,  in  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ,  the  Pulpit,  even,  would  become  a  silent  oracle.  Henry  ) 
Clay  was  ambitious,  and  ambition  made  him  Henry  Clay.  But  his  life,  as 
I  read  it,  gives  no  evidence  of  overweening  ambition.  The  evidence  that 
convicts  him  of  this  charge,  will  give  him  the  company  of  all  whose  names 
shine  brightest  on  the  scroll  of  history.  There  Webster  will  stand,  for  in 
1848  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  declaring  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  First  Office.  But  who  will  condemn  Daniel  Webster 
for  being  desirous,  and  holding  himself  in  readiness,  to  fill  the  Executive 
Chair  ? 

Born  at  a  period  in  our  country's  history,  linking  the  founders  of  this  Re- 


> 

public  with  the  present  generation  ;  receiving  just  the  training,  physical  and  ( 
mental,  to  qualify  them  for  great  and  noble  deeds  of  heroic  daring,  they 
were  fitted  to  be  "  leaders  and  commanders  of  the  people."  We  have  no 
mold  in  which  to  cast  another  generation  of  such  men :  and  hence,  we  may 
well  look  to  the  future  political  history  of  our  country  with  anxious  hope. 
Let  us  beseech  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  "  set  others  in  their  5 
stead,"  penetrated  with  the  same  wisdom,  clothed  with  equal  powers,  ani-  i 
mated  with  the  same  love  of  country  and  sharing  the  same  devotion  to  our  > 
free  and  glorious  Insitutions.  ) 

Truly,  "  God  has  done  it  against  a  nation,  not  against  a  man  only."    Yet  j> 

we  rejoice,  that  "  when  he  giveth  quietness,  no  man,"  or  nation,  "  can  make  } 

trouble."     No  enemy  can  despoil  us  of  our  precious,  blood-bought  freedom  > 

and  institutions,  if  God  be  for  us.     The  rising  greatness  and  glory  of  our  ) 

country  no  hand  can  stay,  while  the  arms  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  Power,  and  ( 
Love  encircle  us.     In  view  of  such  truths,  it  is  right  that  we  should  mingle 
our  songs  of  Thanksgiving  with  our  tears  for  the  great  departed. 

Do  you  ask  for  the  secret  of  their  amazing  power  and  influence  ?  One 
word  reveals  the  whole.  Added  to  the  rich  endowments  of  nature,  it  was 
Education.  Although  Clay  could  not  flourish  a  Diploma  glittering  with 
Academic  honors,  yet  his  brow  was  studded  with  the  priceless  gems  he  had 
gathered,  all  alone,  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  ocean  of  learning : 
and  his  speeches  are  adorned  with  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers  to 
be  culled  on  the  broad  field  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.     But  Webster 
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)   drank  at  the  noble  fountain  of  "  Old  Dartmouth."     Education  they  regarded 
-    as  the  poor  man's  wealth  and  the  rich  man's  glory — as  the  title  of  royalty 
to  the  mass,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  royalty's  diadem. 

In  our  day,  an  ignorant  prince  would  be  despised  (if  indeed  all  princes 
are  not)  while  a  learned  peasant  would  be  respected. 

)  Education  made  for  us  a  Clay  and  Webster  ;  and  may  we  never  forget 
/    that  it  is  the  "  Atlas  "  of  our  Republic. 

I  will  now  notice  briefly  their  Religious  Character. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  who  laud  and  extol 
men  of  colossal  proportions  and  giant  powers  of  intellect,  as  though  they 
w ere  Gods  in  virtue  and  moral  excellence)  when  the  stern  voice  of  Truth 
demands  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the  Pulpit,  although  the  Secular 
Press  and  the  Political  world  may  not  so  discriminate.  Both  Clay  and 
Webster  shall  be  dealt  with  this  once  as  men,  not  as  gods, — as  great  and 
mighty  men,  yet  fallible  and  imperfect. 

In  early  life,  Clay  was  more  reckless  of  moral  law  and  religious  obliga- 
)  tion  than  was  Webster ;  but  as  years  passed  on,  he  broke  away  from  sin 
(  after  sin,  mourned  over  the  follies  of  youth  and  manhood,  restrained  him- 
)  self  more  and  more ;  his  conscience  was  heeded,  his  heart  interested,  his 
)  Bible  read,  his  sins  deplored,  his  closet  visited,  his  Savior  sought,  his  com- 
(  mands  obeyed,  and  we  firmly  believe  his  eternal  salvation  secured.  He  died  a 
S  member  in  full  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Like  the 
;  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  fell  with  the  harness  of  duty  on,  turning  his 
(  eyes  in  death  towards  Home, — towards  "  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
(  land  that  is  very  far  off."  I  most  heartily  respond  to  the  beautiful  senti- 
)  ment  expressed  by  General  Cass,  in  his  eulogy  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Clay, 
in  the  Senate,  when  his  death  was  officially  announced  to  that  body.  Said 
he,  "  When  we  shall  enter  that  narrow  valley,  through  which  he  has  passed 
before  us,  and  which  leads  to  the  Judgment-seat  of  God,  may  we  be  able 
to  say,  through  faith  in  his  Son,  our  Savior,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian — dying,  but  ever  living  and  triumphant : 

"  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears  ; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !   my  ears 
With,  sounds  seraphic  ring ; 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !   I  mount,  I  fly  ! 
Oh,  Grave  !   where  is  thy  victory  1 
Oh,  Death  !   where  is  thy  sting  V 

"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
(Pointing  to  the  coffin.)  Mr.  Clay's  religious  character  sheds  a  halo  of 
glory  over  his  political  fame.     To  garner  such  intellectual  treasures  as  he 
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gathered  and  left  for  posterity,  is  worth  living  for,  if  only  sanctified  to  the 
world  by  such  a  religious  character  as  he  has  left  behind. 

Young  man,  take  Clay  for  your  example,  when  tempted  by  the  popular 
infidel  sentiment  of  the  day  in  high  places,  to  sneer  at  piety  and  religion  as 
unworthy  of  the  truly  great.  Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  the  Savior  in 
life,  "  that  the  Savior's  Cross  may  bear  you  up  in  the  day  of  the  world's 
doom." 

Mr.  Webster  was  most  faithfully  taught  the  great  principles  of  religion 
in  his  youth.  He  early  learned  to  regard  the  holy  Christian  Sabbath,  to 
reverence  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Sanctuary  of 
God;  and  when  in  Marshfield,  it  was  his  custom  regularly  to  fill  his 
seat  in  the  parish  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
intellect  was  thoroughly  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Living  Oracles  of 
the  Living  God  ;  but  I  am  pained  to  say,  I  am  unable  to  find  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  conversion  to  Christ.  Weigh  all  that  has  been  said  of  his 
reading  the  Scriptures,  admiring  the  masterly  epic  of  Job,  and  the  lofty  and 
majestic  prophesies  of  Isaiah ;  being  charmed  with  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  history  of  the  New  Testament ;  of  his  profoundly 
reverent  thoughts  of  the  glorious  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  the  Great 
Creator  as  displayed  in  the  physical  universe  ;  of  his  intentions  to  write  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  (in  which,  doubtless,  he  firmly  believed); 
add  to  all  this  his  dying  words,  "  That  is  what  I  want,  thy  rod,  thy  rod !  thy 
staff,  thy  staff!"  *  And  is  the  humble  broken-hearted  penitent  seen  in  it? 
0  that  I  could  believe  !  Ye  Christian  men  tell  me,  was  the  great  Webster  a 
Christian  ?  Would  to  God  I  could  say  of  him  as  of  Clay,  that  as  he  advanced 
in  years  he  broke  off  the  follies  and  sins  of  youth  and  manhood  !  Yet  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  ever  do,  and  with  Webster  he  has  done,  right. 
Not  essaying  to  lift  the  veil  and  gaze  in  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Infinite  One, 
we  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  America's  most  powerful  intellect.  May  all  his 
virtues  be  imitated,  all  his  noble  deeds  be  emulated  and  all  his  patriotic 
services  copied  by  the  young  men  of  the  land,  in  whose  welfare  Daniel 
Webster  felt  a  lively  interest.  As  the  servant  of  the  Ever-Living  and  Infin- 
ite Jehovah,  I  would  here  say,  as  I  must  meet  it  and  you  before  his  Throne 
of  Judgment,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  I  have  but  little  confidence 
in  death-bed  repentance.  Men  will,  they  must  feel  and  believe  then ;  for 
the  very  Devils  believe  and  tremble.  Yet,  such  is  not  Christian  faith — 
the  faith  that  lays  hold  of,  and  appropriates  the  work  and  merits  of  the  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  Be  not  deceived  in  the  belief  that  you  can  spend  all  the 
glory  and  strength  of  youth  and  riper  years  in  fighting  against  God,  and 
persistently  rejecting  the  only  Savior,  and  then,  when  death  is  feeling  for  your 
heart-strings,  and  the  gay  world  is  growing  dim  and  fading  away  forever 
you  can  throw  yourselves — mere  wrecks — upon  the  mercy  of  an  insulted 
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God,  and  find  forgiveness  and  salvation.  "  When  he  hideth  his  face,  who 
then  can  behold  him  ?  "  If  repentance  be,  by  you,  deferred  till  the  dying 
hour,  0  remember,  God  may  then  hide  his  face  from  you,  as  you  have  with- 
held your  heart  and  love  from  the  adorable  Jesus — the  friend  of  sinners ! 
Let  not  the  idea  that  Webster  sought  and  found  pardon  on  the  crumbling 
verge  of  time,  satisfy  you,  that  you  may  do  the  same.  Though  we  could 
fain  hope,  (and  almost  dare  believe,)  that  his  mighty  mind  is  now  employed 
in  the  lofty  halleluiahs  of  the  heavenly  choir,  yet  our  hope  rises  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  great  cloud  of  sins  and  fears,  which  must  ever  compel  the  Chris- 
tian to  hope  of  him  with  trembling. 

Learn  then,  that  great  men,  like  colossal  columns,  must  ultimately  fall 
before  the  resistless  march  of  time.  Those  who  are  wise  and  great  in  this 
world  only,  are  as  columns  formed  of  clay  or  wood,  that,  mingle  soon  with 
earth  again.  But  the  pious  great,  are  as  columns  hewn  from  the  solid  gran- 
ite, or  formed  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  though  they  fall,  they  rise  again,  as 
precious  and  as  glorious  as  before.  When  we  fall,  may  the  "  Rod  and  Staff" 
of  God  bear  us  up.  Devoutly  thanking  God  for  lending  to  our  country,  for 
a  time,  such  minds  as  those  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  let  us 
entreat  him  to  remember  us  in  our  national  bereavement.  And  though  the 
Sun  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Moon  of  the  Senate  have  set,  may  the  stars 
that  deck  our  political  firmament  catch  their  light  and  shed  it  upon  the 
track  of  Freedom's  Empire,  till  she  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  with  her  light, 
her  blessings  and  her  glory. 
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